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ABSTRACT 

Promoting coordinated and/or joint programs among 
local agencies is one strategy small, rural communities can use to 
cope with rapid population and economic growth. Interagency 
coordination is a process in which two or more organizations come 
together to solve a specific problem or meet a specific need. 
Coordination means more than just cooperation and ranges from 
informal information exchanges to formalized, joint relationships. 
Interagency coordination is particularly needed in times of rapid 
growth to deal with an increasing number of agencies, an increasing 
complexity and comprehensiveness of individual and community needs 
and problems, and an increasing number of special interest groups. 
Benefits include reducing duplication and overlap, covering gaps and 
oversights, minimizing conflicts, and giving smaller agencies a 
voice. Barriers may arise because of aomin istrator training (to lead, 
not coordinate), internal agency structure, agency reputation, 
unequal power among agencies, or unclear goals. Initiating 
interagency coordination efforts can be facilitated if local 
organizations: identify the impacted area, key organizations, 
resource flow; define problems, needs, coordination structure, 
objectives; get commitment ' to the problem and to coordination; work 
toward a consensus; follow an action plan; and make sure agencies are 
notified of any benefits of their contribution. The guide concludes 
with 7 references. (BRR) 
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Many small communities in the western Unitod States 
are experiencing rapid population and economic 
growth. Newly built power plants, mining operations, 
seasonal residents, tourism, and in-migration in rural 
communities are significant causes for rapid growth. 
While mosl communities welcome growth and see it 
in a positive light, few are prepared to deal with many 
of its attendant problems. Rapid growth often causes 
strain on local government decisionmaking and tax 
structures. There can be pressure to develop more land 
for urban uses, to provide more public services, to in- 
crease employment, educational, and recreational op- 
portunities, and to provide new housing and com- 
mercial establishments. It is impossible for any com- 
munity to simultaneously implement all the alternative 
strategies that will help meet the diverse needs brought 
on by rapid growth. One strategy that may help soften 
growth's impacts is the promotion of coordinated and/ 
or joint program efforts among local agencies. 

What is interagency 
coordination? 

Interagency coordination can be defined as a process 
in which two or more organizations come together to 
solve a specific problem or meet a specific need. It 
carries with it the assumption that by working together, 
agencies will increase their effectiveness, resource 
availability, and decisionmaking capabilities— and 
thereby more effectively assist in the resolution of a 
community need or problem that could not be met by 
any single agency acting alone. 

A common misconception is that interagency co- 
ordination means only cooperation.' Certainly, any joint 
effort among agencies requires that they cooperate. 
However, agencies may be cooperating on one issue, 
competing on another, and in direct conflict on still 
another issue. For example, a local planning depart- 
ment and a housing authority may be cooperating on 
the development of a housing code. At the same time, 
both agencies may be competing for the authority to 
enforce the housing code--and they could well be in 
direct conflict over the code's relationship and appli- 
cation to existing housing stock, 
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informal commiinicalion, as well as the exchange: of 
qonoral knowlodqo and data. Membership in joint 
councils can also be identified as a low level of inter- 
agency coordination. 

At the intermediate level, agencies have developed 
formal exchanges of information, resources, and per- 
sonnel. They will also be participating in joint projects, 
altliough specific tasks and responsibilities will not 
h^ve been clearly identified. 

At the highest level of coordination, agencies will 
be engaged in joint budgeting of programs. Specific 
agreements as to goals and policies will be clearly 
understood, and probably written down as part of an 
overall joint agreement. Agencies will also be well 
represented on overlapping boards and councils. Com- 
munities experiencing rapid growth may benefit from 
some level of coordination. Demands for new services 
and fast-changing needs and problems caused by 
growth can often be more easily resolved by agencies 
working together. 

Why is interagency co- 
ordination necessary? 

Recent societal trends, most of them resulting from 
rapid growth and development, indicate that interagency 
coordination will benefit the agencies involved as w^^H 
as the community. 

Trends 

• Increasing number of agencies. As demands are 
placed on local units of government to provide a 
more diverse assortment of public services, the com- 
mon reaction is to create another agency (or de- 
partment within an existing agency) to meet that 
demand. This has resulted in many organizations 
functioning to serve similar needs, and fragmenta- 
tion of responsibilities within many organizations. 

• Increasing complexity of community needs and prob- 
lems means that solutions will also be complex. To 
achieve their purposes, organizations need access 
to n wider range of resources, information, and ex- 
pertise than ever before. Coordination with other 
agonnios is usually the most economical and ex- 
pedient method of gaining access to needed re- 
sources. 

• Increasing comprehensiveness of individual and 
community needs. Most needs have become Inter- 
rolaled in ^:uGh a way that no one agency can meet 
l^inm totally. For example, a community experiencing 
ri'i>id qrowth may need more housing, improved 
r^lrools. more social services, and additional recrea- 
tional facilities. Coordinating the resources of sov- 
rial aqencio^, will ennure that services arc fnore 
coniprc^honsive. with the top priority needs being 
n^el first. 

Ihid , p. 19/ 
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Benefits 

The above trends highlight the need for interagency 
coordination. In addition, there are benefits for both 
the agency and the community when organizations 
make a concerted effort to coordinate their programs 
and activities. Some of these benefits follow: 

1. Reduced duplication and overlap. With several 
agencies working to resolve similar problems and 
meet community needs, duplication of services and 
assistance can occur. Coordinating agencies can 
help avoid wasted effort by sharing resources and 
explicitly stating who is responsible for specific 
tasks. 

2. Covering gaps and oversights. Having several 
agencies actively working in a community does not 
ensure that all needs are being addressed. Coordi- 
nation promotes an exchange of ideas and view- 
points, leading to a broader definition of the com- 
munity needs that joint agency efforts should ad- 
dress. 

3. Minimizing conflicts. Improved interagency coordi- 
nation can often prevent unnecessary conflicts. 
Agencies who are communicating and sharing ideas 
and information can avoid the mistaken interpreta- 
tions of community needs that so often occur when 
organizations are working independently. Coordina- 
tion can also facilitate a better understanding and 
appreciation of each individual agency's goals and 
purposes. 

4. Giving smaller agencies a voice. A small, single- 
purpose agency often has problems making its 
unique contribution in a comprehensive community 
assistance program. Agency coordination can assist 
the small, less visible, and/or new organization 
through the sharing of information, resources, and 
technical assistance, thereby improving each 
agency's effectiveness. 

Barriers 

Although many agencies agree that it is beneficial to 
coordinate as much as possible with other organiza- 
tions, there is very little of this being done today. What 
does take place usually reflects a low lovel of com- 
mitment. Interagency coordination is hinderr^d for sev- 
eral reasons; some of the barriers are discussed be- 
low. 

• Administrator training. Leaders of most agencies are 
schooled in the art ol directing -not coordinating. 
The principles that foster a well-coord'nated inter- 
agericy or interdepartmental effort (compromise. 
c:on:unisus-building. group commitment) are often 
not within an agency director s field of expertise. 

Ji iyiloi. John r ' Wnfkiiwj vvilh In liliilt' f.: f{tif,il n.jv'-.ip 
n\{:\]\ LoaHcrr. .School. Rural Devolopmont Scmvicc 1"// pp 
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.•■inr| nppcls mot usually ignoies offorts toward agoncy 
coordination, concentrating only or tiio specific 
nchiovomonts that relate to an agency's defined re- 
sponcsibilitios. Three characteristics common to most 
agencies are: ongoing efforts to instil! organiza- 
tional loyalty (especially at the administrative level): 
a tendency to define problems in terms of the 
aoency's ability to solve them (tunnel vision): and 
continual drift toward single-purposeness. These 
traits all work against developing an interagency ap- 
proach to meeting broad community needs and 
problem-solving. All of these characteristics tend to 
promote what is referred to as an organizational ef- 
fort at "turf maintenance." 

• Agency reputation. Many agencies have built high 
visibility and a good reputation by administering one 
program or one service very well. They see little 
value in becoming involved in coordinated programs 
where risks exist that might threaten their autonomy, 
reputation, or prestige. This is especially true for 
local organizations that have developed programs 
for a specific clientele in a specific geographic area. 

• Unequal power among agencies. This affects b^th 
large and small agencies. Small agencies often feel 
they have little to contribute in the way of manpower, 
resources, or creativity to any coordinated effort in- 
voking larger organizations. They also fear that a 
loss of identity or autonomy will result from working 
with larger agencies. At the other end of the ;>pec- 
trum, large organizations, having access to most of 
the resources they need, often see no value in taring 
the time and effort to enter into joint endeavors with 
smaller, less visible agencies, 

• Unclear goals. If agencies operating in a community 
are unclear as to the goals and purposes of their 
own organization, it wilt be very difficult to identify 
any common objectives they may share with other 
agencies. An inability to see where program links 
and similar purposes exist will hinder efforts to initio 
ate interagency coordination. In addition, the organi- 
zational goals may differ widely from community 
goals. 

Making it work 

Despite recognition of the necessity and benefits of 
agency coordination, it is seldom practiced with any 
florjrno of success in local communities. Because of 
the sud(l(?n changes brought on by rapid growth that 
affect the ooonomic, political, social, and environ- 
mcnt il conrlitions in a commtmity, there is a greater 
need than pv(m' to develop a coordinated approach for 
.sofloning ( rowth impactr>. Tlio following outliner^ a 
piocoss that cm be useful to local organizations in 
initiating intera(:toncy coordination efforts.' 

Klo!i';'.ir» rw.r.'jIM f" :uu\ [VMijnniin Vi-.};, Thvory iuia f^riirticv 
r>f h)t(irf>{(i;}niynfi(>nnl Holutiunti. iov;a State Uriivar'-.ity. Arrr'"> 
I'j/P. f)p. .'00-2U1. 
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o\<\\ aqenciO"; \)r 'ncludod if^ the C(^or(1i;i:n<'d ''ff-'ft. 
It may also bo necessary to idontify special intcrosi 
groups that sliould be involved in any joint pro- 
grams. 

2. Define problems and needs. Two benefits result 
from correctly identifying problems to be solved. 
First, this should tell you if interagency coordina- 
tion is necessary. Not all growth impacts lend them- 
selves to multiole-organization efforts. If inter- 
agency coordination appears to be required, an 
adequate definition of problems and needs will 
help identify which organizations should be in- 
volved in the coordinated effort. Care should be 
taken not to identify problems solely in terms of 
solutions or activities that fit existing agency pro- 
grams. 

3. Identify key organizations, Both the geographic 
area being impacted and the defined problems/ 
needs will help determine which agencies should 
be involved in any coordination effort. Considera- 
tion must also be given to what resources an 
agency has that will be of value in joi^t programs 
or projects. Knowledge of an agency's operating 
procedures, goals, purposes, and ongoing pro- 
grams can aid in determining the role they should 
be asked to play. It then becomes critical to con- 
tact these organizations at the appropriate level. 
Personal contact made wi:h the right person can 
increase the probability tfiU a particular agency 
will agree to participate. 

4. Get commitment to the problem. As much as pos- 
sible, define the problems and needs to be ad- 
dressed in terms familiar to agencies. Be explicit 
about cooperative goals and each agency's capa- 
bility to perform the tasks for which they are most 
knowledgeable and best suited. 

5. Get commitment to coordination. Several points 
must be stressed when developing an agency's 
commitment to coordinated projects. Care must be 
taken to show how each agency's organizational 
goals are parallel to the aims of the coordinated 
effort, and how these goals can be acffieved 
through your project. Also, try to show how the proj- 
ect will fit the scale of each agency's management 
and resource capability, and how their involvement 
will increase the chances for success. Stress what 
their unique strengths wilt add to the project, and 
what knowledge they might be able to gain that will 
help them in the future. In short, show that you 
honestly want and need an agency's input— why 
you hope they will agree to participate, and how 
they also will benefit from interagency coordina- 
tion. 

6. Work toward a consensus. The art of compromise 
is important. In any coordination effort, no agoncy 
can have everything its way. Identify areas wheie 
trade-offs are possible to ensure that all involved 
aqencics are r.ritisfiod with what is t^) br done. 
Admit that ^ornn anoncios will pfob.ihly hctiofit 
morn tfian others, luit vAwv.y point that a// or- 
ycifu/ations will bonofn to soma do'jnjv 



7. Idoritify resource flow. Clearly indicate what le- 
MoiKces fMch [)arlif:ipatinn agoncy will have to pro 
vule. wi'un iMoy vvili bo needed, anc* how tfiey will 
be used .Thir, will onswre ifiat each agency knows 
what is expected and required in terms of funding, 
manpower, and physical resources. 

8. Define the coordination structure. Each agency 
should understand how organizations will relate 
within the coordinated framework. Knowing in ad- 
vance how decisions will be made, who wiii be 
considered the lead agency, and what is expected 
of each organization will prevent conflicts and lost 
time. 

9. Define objectives. All agencies participating in a 
coordinated effort must agree to the goals, objec- 
tives, and policies that will guide their in\/olvement. 
If possible, these guidelines should be put in writ- 

to avoid misundersianding. It is important thai 
opch objective be specific, acceptable, and pos- 
sible *or the agency involved. Each agency's initial 
objectives should be fairly easy to accomplish so 
they will be encouraged by early successes. 

10. Pollow a plan of action. A strong structure for 
interagency coordination plus solid commitments 
and well-defined problems cannot guarantee a suc- 
cessful coordination program. It is also important 
to translate the identified goals, responsibilities, 
and problems into a realistic plan of action. A 
procedure for feedback, evaluation, and recogni- 
tion must be included so that each agency will 
know what positive impacts the coordinated effort 
is having on the community. In this way, agency 
enthusiasm for the project will be retained, as 
well ar a willingness to become involved in future 
coordination efforts. 

11. If the community benefits from the coordinated 
effort, make sure the agencies are notified of the 
benefits from their contribution. This needs to be 
tailored to the chain of command, but let manage- 
ment know so there can be rewards for these 
efforts. 
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